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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS' r 
By NORA A. BUEST, Children’s Librarian, Public Library, La Crosse, Wis. 


CHILDREN’S SUMMER READING 


At the last discussion on children’s litera- 
ture during the summer session of the Wis- 
consin Library School in 1922, we were told 
by Miss Adeline B. Zachert, director of school 
libraries in Pennsylvania, that she had a plan 
which might be used by all libraries to obtain 
astonishing results in the improvement of the 
children’s vacation reading. We were very 
much interested. Children’s reading during 
vacation, we always believed, must necessarily 
be very meager compared with the reading 
during the school year. Then, too, we thought 
children’s workers were occupied during the 
summer preparing for the busy season to 
come, or they were taking a much needed 
breathing spell in the out-of-doors. However, 
we did not forget Miss Zachert’s generous 
offer to tell of her plan, so early the next 
spring we wrote to her that we might also 
know the charm with which to entice the chil- 
dren into our library. The novel scheme was 
that outlined in the Wilson Bulletin for May, 
1920, in the article entitled “Summer Reading 
Clubs for Children in the Rochester (New 
York) Public Library.” 

Briefly, the plan begun in 1919 was this: 
Printed lists were distributed at the close of 
school to pupils of the five upper grades. On 
one side was a list of twenty books suitable 
for the grade for which the list was intended. 
On the reverse side of the list was a letter 
addressed: 


Boys and girls: 


_ You are invited to join the Reading Circle 
of the Rochester Public Library. On the 
other side of this bookmark is a list of books 
which you should know. 

Choose your book, read it carefully, write 


a short account of it and bring it to the 
children’s librarian at your nearest public 
library. You will be given a certificate when 
you have written a satisfactory review of ten 
books during the vacation. 


A letter was also written to the boys and 
girls in school inviting them to join the club. 

For every satisfactory book report a gold 
star was added to the name of the child posted 
on a bulletin. The contest closed with exer- 
cises open to children who had joined the 
club, and each child was permitted to bring 
an adult relative or friend. The certificates 
were presented at this time. 

In La Crosse we decided to modify the 
plan to meet our needs. Instead of writing 
invitations to the boys and girls, the children’s 
librarian visited the grades from the third 
through the eighth shortly before the close 
of school. She told them that they might 
choose a book from the library with the ap- 
proval of the librarian in charge; read it; 
give the librarian a brief résumé or answer 
a few questions on the book; and that a gold 
star would then be added to the name of the 
reader posted on a bulletin board. The chil- 
dren were told of a “Book party” which was 
to be held at the close of the vacation for 
those who had read and reported on ten books 
during the summer. No certificates were 
granted. We printed no lists. 

One hundred and three attempted to do 
the summer reading, but only thirty-five com- 
pleted the required number. The party was 
held on the library lawn August thirtieth. 
Four children each gave five minute discus- 
sions of books that they had read. The mayor, 
a member of the library board, and the libra- 
rian talked to the children. After the pro- 
gram a playground worker directed the chil- 


1 Reprinted from the Wisconsin Library Bulletin for April, 1924. 
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dren in their games on the lawn. Ice cream 
cones donated by the Tri-state Ice Cream 
Company were served. 

What was our reaction to our summer 
reading program? We felt that through the 
individual work necessitated by the lack of 
formal lists, we had succeeded in becoming 
better acquainted with our readers. Many 
children thought at the beginning of the sum- 
mer that their ten books would all be fiction, 
but before the vacation was over practically 
every child had read some worth while books 
of non-fiction. We strove, however, to keep 
away from the school book variety. The 
children entered into the play with enthusiasm. 
We found that by oral reports, rather than 
having them written out, we gained a better 
knowledge of how the reading was done. In 
most cases, we found the reports very satis- 
factory. 

We spent comparatively little time listening 
to the book discussions, as most of the work 
done at the children’s room desk during the 
summer is of such a mechanical nature that 
one may work and listen. Here the young 
reader talked with the assistant about the 
book just read. The children in the room 
often grouped about the desk to hear the 
story. A good report always insured a demand 
for that particular book. 

After our experiment, we wanted to know 
what other libraries were doing, and how they 
felt about their particular plans. 

These are some of the answers that we re- 
ceived after making inquiries: 

Miss Sauer of the Rochester, N.Y., Public 
Library writes that after using the original 
plan, outlined above, for five years, they de- 
cided to change their course somewhat, for the 
tendency of many of the boys and girls was 
to read merely for credit. The children raced 
through their books, and then crowed because 
they were “done” for the summer. The Li- 
brary Treasure Hunters was the result of 
their efforts to secure a scheme as attractive 
to children, but eliminating competition and 
rewards. 

The following statements are taken from a 
report made by Miss Sauer: 


The clubs were called the Library Treasure 
Hunters, with the motto “Within good books 
lie buried treasures”. Bright colored book- 
marks, ornamented with a stout-bound treasure 
chest, had printed upon them lists of twenty- 
five books for each grade. Each child re- 
ceived a membership button when he had 
read his first book. In the branch libraries 
there were posted ten questions for each 
grade. These questions represented the “trea- 


sure” which the Hunters sought. If a mem- 
ber found, when he returned his book, that 
he could answer a question on his list he 
handed the answer in writing to the librarian 
but kept it a secret from his fellow members. 
The questions were intentionally trivial such 
as “Who put the cuckoos in the clocks ?” 
“When did it rain raisins and figs?” “Who 
rode horseback up the Campanile?” and have 
served as an interesting commentary on the 
way in which children read. No definite 
number of books to be read was fixed as a 
goal and all rivalry between boys and girls 
and between branches was strictly eliminated. 
There was no daily watching of the progress 
of the race and at no point were children 
singled out for special honors because of what 
they had read. 

The element of secrecy made an appeal; 
the children played fair to an astonishing de- 
gree and settled down to read for the pleasure 
of it without a definite reward in sight. At 
the close of the season each branch library 
had a party for all of its club members, the 
feature of which was the reading of the an- 
swers of the questions. At some branches a 
gorgeous pirate, complete in every detail, pre- 
sided over a treasure chest which contained 
the club books. At the others original little 
plays were given, some written largely by the 
children themselves to emphasize the club 
motto and fun of reading. And in place of 
the certificates to the winners of other years 
each child was given a card to take home 
bearing the club emblem and his record. 


In discussing the plan, Miss Sauer says: 
‘Tt had certain positive advantages: it sat- 
isfied the love of organization, of ‘belonging 
to a club’; it provided the lists which children 
always love; and it kept them reading without 
the lure of a reward at the end. We gave 
them (as a surprise and quite unexpectedly) 
little records to take home and show to par- 
ents and teachers, but each member received 
one and there were no ‘winners. It is a per- 
fectly just criticism that the questions sup- 
plied the bribe. But we were gratified to 
find that the children paid less attention to 
them than we had feared, that they seemed 
to read very little for the sake of the answers, 
and we tried to avoid emphasizing them in 
any way.” 

Miss Grace Endicott of Pittsburgh writes: 
“We have used the honor roll for years in 
our Central Children’s Room for the names 
of children who found through the use of 
reference books the name of a certain flower, 
shrub, leaf, or insect displayed in the room, 
or of some famous picture, a copy of which 
was posted on the bulletin board. We feel 
that this use has been legitimate and is really 
educational. This summer we are using for 
the first time the roll of honor in connection 
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with vacation reading. The reading is done 
quite informally, for there are no clubs. Lists, 
multigraphed, or ten books for each grade 
from three through eight, have been made 
for distribution through the teachers before 
the close of school and later in the children’s 
room. The child is to read only eight books 
from his list during the summer vacation. 
At the end of the vacation he presents short 
reviews of each book read, and his name and 
school are entered on the honor roll. We do 
not look upon this as a game nor emphasize 
the competitive side. Our only aim is to di- 
rect the reading. If the children read the 
books on this list, they will not have so much 
time for the mediocre series books which par- 
ents and relatives give them or which they 
buy at the five and ten cent store.” 

As early as 1916 the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary sent letters to the superintendent of 
schools announcing that upon request of the 
child a list of his reading during the summer 
would be kept and forwarded to his teacher 
in the fall. In September children who had 
read at least one book every two weeks would 
have their names posted on an honor roll in 
the school room. Each book must be reported 
as read when it was returned. The name of 
any boy or girl who, in the judgment of the 
children’s librarian, was reading too many 
books, would not be continued on the roll. 
First and second year reading honor cards 
were issued at the end of the summer, and 
a special third grade certificate to those who 
had been on the roll for three summers. 

The Providence*(R.I.) Public Library re- 
quired the reading of six books which were 
reported on orally. As a publicity measure 
and also as a bit of encouragement, a small 
' blue button bearing the words “I belong to 
the summer reading club of the Providence 
Public Library” were given after three books 
had been read. Certificates were awarded, 
and those who had read three or more non- 
fiction books received gold seals. Parents of 
the children were invited to the entertainment 
given in October. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Bangor, Maine, and 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, are some of the other 
eastern cities that have been doing intensive 
work with juveniles during the vacations. 

In Wisconsin in 1923, Menasha, Sparta, 
Green Bay, Neenah, and Port Washington 
were among the libraries conducting reading 
clubs. Menasha required the book reports 
kept in a booklet distributed by the library. 
The reading of twelve books, or in other 
words one a week, was demanded to obtain 


a diploma. Sparta used the same plan ex- 
cept that fifteen books were necessary; how- 
ever, another year the librarian intends to re- 
duce the number. The boys and girls of 
Green Bay read ten books to receive an honor 
reading card. 

Miss Grace Aldrich of Madison gathers a 
group of similar books, and then takes an 
interesting extract from one. This is posted 
in a conspicuous place. The first child to 
find that extract has his name printed on an 
honor roll. She finds that in this way boys 
and girls are induced to thumb through the 
books and some times want to read more on 
the subject. The scheme might serve as the 
basis for a contest. It would be interesting 
to use a different group of books every week 
or every other week during the summer 
months. 

At Fond du Lac interest in reading is 
created through the organization of recrea- 
tional clubs. The clubs studied and enjoyed 
birds, folk dancing, drama, and marionettes. 

Story-telling on the library lawn or at the 
playgrounds keeps the library in touch with 
the children. It helps to build up the standard 
of good reading that the children’s librarian 
has worked for during the winter. 

A bird house contest, such as Antigo con- 
ducted early last summer, or a craft contest 
keeps the library constantly before the child. 
The children will read more than the handy- 
work books from which they are gleaning in- 
formation to make the prize article. 

Permitting boys and girls to take from four 
to six books on a vacation trip into the 
country widens the influence of the library. 
It helps diminish the call, when the children 
return, for the various mediocre series that 
are often the only books available, unless the 
youthful readers come stocked with a supply 
from the public library. 

In the selection of books for the lists dis- 
tributed to the children it is well to heed the 
advice given by Agnes Repplier in the Provi- 
dence Public Library Bulletin; “A holiday 
book shelf is like a hand of auction bridge. 
It is as valuable for what it lacks as for what 
it holds. A wise discard (the book we leave 
at home), gives the precious trump (the book 
we take away with us) a chance to win the 
game.” 

Tf we continue in Miss Repplier’s parlance, 
the “hand” would be improved by discarding 
all books of a “schoolish” nature and also 
the books that might lead to the reading of 
undesirable “sets” or “blind alley” subjects. 
The highest “trump” would be the books uni~ 
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versally considered children’s classics. Some 
of the more recent titles that make good 


“suit” are: 
Bonsels, Waldemar. The adventures of Maya, 
the bee. 
Britt, Albert. 

tures. 
Chambers, M. D. Nature secrets. 
Fillmore, P. H. Wizard of the north. 
Hall, Jennie. Buried cities. 
Hawes, C. B. The dark frigate. 
Hewes, A. D. A boy of the lost crusade. 
Hooker, F. C. Star: the story of an Indian 


The boys’ own book of adven- 


pony. 
pee. Laurence. Moonshine and clover. 
Ives, 5. Dog heroes of many lands. 


Knipe, = B, The flower of fortune. 
onting, Hugh. Doctor Dolittle’s post office. 


Marshall, Archibald. Audacious Ann. 

Martineau des Chesnez, E. (L.) Lady Green 
Satin and her maid Rosette. 

Parrish, Anne. Knee-high to a grasshopper. 

Sandburg, Carl. Rootabaga pigeons. 

Tappan, E. M. Ella. 

Wallace, Dillon. The story of Grenfell of 
the Labrador. 


If we can through our summer reading 
clubs promote a closer relation between the 
children and the library, increase the coopera- 
tion of school and library, interest the parents 
in the library and the books that their children 
are reading, and increase the reading of good 
books for pleasure without an eye to rewards 
and competition, we may safely say that we 
have had a summer of successful reading. 


A HOT BED OF CITIZENSHIP" 


Sumner Branch was outgrown the day it 
_ was finished. 

We recall our short-lived satisfaction over 
that lovely Carnegie Branch. The structure 
is so admirably adapted to the site. In the 
sordid practicability of a business street, re- 
treating from barters and bargains, it is a 
thing of grace and beauty. But its size is 
entirely inadequate. Even our projected ad- 
ditions we feel will scarcely do more than 
to provide elbow room. \ 

When Sumner Library was built it was situ- 
ated in what many people called the Ghetto 
of Minneapolis. In the early days, that is ten 
years or so ago, our patronage was almost 
entirely Hebraic. Square-bearded fathers in 
their long Sabbath overcoats and low derby 
hats, full-bosomed mothers with shawls over 
their wigged heads, velvet-eyed children thrift- 
ily garbed in hand-me-downs were an earnest 
and ambitious group of readers. 

Without being conscious that a change was 
taking place, suddenly we have awakened to 
the fact that we, an Americanization center, 
have become Americanized. Our registration 
files show that one of the largest Negro set- 
tlements in the city is in the heart of this 
district, which once seemed like a bit of the 
old world transplanted. Finns, Russians, 
Scandinavians and newcomers from many 
lands have selected this region of moderate 
rentals for their new homes. Bobbed heads 
of the second generation have superseded the 
shaven sign of marriage which used to be 
the badge of the orthodox Jewish matron. 
Thelmas and Tillies and Olafs and Rastusses, 


blonde or black as the case may be, tear into 
the library on complete terms of equality with 
their pals, the Rachels and Goldies and Hymies 
and Abies who used to have the place to them- 
selves. 

But while the process of assimilation has 
changed the type of our readers it has merely 
increased our opportunities for service. As 
water is to the fish, as fire is to the sala- 
mander, so is printer’s ink the natural element 
of the Jewish race. Not for us are the cam- 
paigns to entice readers to the library. Not 
for us are exhibits, contests and other bait. 
Our public accepts the library as one of its 
rights and fits us into a definite and am- 
bitious scheme of life. As a result the com- 
petition, whether in school or business, sends 
all the other neighbors to the library. Jewish 
children, with their armloads of books to be 
devoured overnight, act as pacemakers to their 
playmates. 

So when we say that our quarters are too 
small for our demands, we are stating the case 
temperately. In a district where several fam- 
ilies share the same dwelling, where race sui- 
cide is unknown and where one’s relatives 
from the old country constantly augment the 
already large households, we draw a much 
larger patronage than a casual glance at our 
neighborhood might suggest. Seven hundred 
patrons a day is not in the least unusual, or 
rather it is customary. Out of several thou- 
sand books in the children’s room we some- 
times have only a paltry hundred or so at the 
end of a busy day. 

It follows that in a branch where so many 


1 Reprinted from the Community Bookshelf, Minneapolis Public Library, November, 1923. 
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people are eager for books that our refer- 
ence work is one of our most important ac- 
tivities. With three grade schools, one high 
school and one junior high school in our vicin- 
ity, we are forced to use many devices to 
spread our really fine reference collection 
widely enough to meet our needs. Of course, 
the school libraries have duplicates of the es- 
sential books, but they close at four o’clock 
and so many of our children either work or 
go to Hebrew school after public school hours 
that they can study only in the evenings. For 
one thing we use rather a platoon system, ex- 
cluding in the evening everyone under eighth 
grade who is able to come during the day- 
time. Then we have reserve shelves for the 
use of special classes. It is a great sight 
really to see a line of twenty or thirty people 


who are willing to take their turn to get the 


information they want. 


We have, during a decade of Sumner 
Branch, seen the youngsters who used to try 
to read all the fairy books in the world de- 
velop into students of law or medicine at the 
University of Minnesota. We have seen 
former newsboys who have been able to start 
a little business of their own out of their 
childhood earnings. We have watched the 
strivings and admired the successes. We know 
what deprivation and sacrifice on the part of 
the adult goes into these achievements of the 
young people. 

What kind of books do we read at Sumner 
Branch? The usual kinds, only more of them, 
perhaps. As soon as babies say “Da-Da,” it 
sometimes seems to us, they begin to clamor 
for picture books. We have a low cupboard 
in the children’s room which is just the right 
size for the two year olds who know what 
they want and how to get it. We never have 
nearly enough fairy books, which are read 
over and over by the same children, to the 
last remnant. The imaginative heritage of 
our children shows in their book tastes as it 
does nowhere else. Even quite large boys, 
who feel that the craving for wonder lore is 
effeminate and should be suppressed, some- 
times beg us “Slip me one of the kind I like; 
you know.” 

Others make efforts to read more realistic 
books, but the transition is more difficult than 
it is in many places. “Gimme a good fairy 
book, missus. True books is the berries.” 

Even among the adults the desire for grown 
up fairy tales is shown by the demand for 
love stories and detective yarns. We get notes 
on old paper begging “thrills.” ‘Please send 


some thrills or love stories or stories for a 
married woman. Also fairy tales for bearer.” 
The request is frequent. 

A class in English for foreign mothers 
brings women to the library—with their babies 
and little children. So often the boys and 
girls must bring the books home to the busy 
women of the family unless they have some 
incentive for coming themselves. One of our 
boy scouts, who had turned the smeared side 
of his sweater to the back for neatness, and 
who was using his cap for a book bag as the 
ravellings made such a good handle, took out 
two “fictions,” a book on his school topic, an 
“easy book” for his small brother and then 
“a magazine on the styles for mein mudder.” 

Many of the less interesting sides of our 
work we forbear to tell here. We make no 
mention of the official bouncer (“Shamas” 
the children call him), whose very presence 
keeps order in the rooms, of the serious diffi- 
culties which book thieves and book mutilators 
sometimes find themselves in, of the gangs 
who have to be barred from the library until 
their deportment improves, of the bunch who 
locked us in the library one night with am 
iron bar and a padlock, of our acquaintance: 
with the protecting policemen of the neighbor- 
hood, of the youngsters who put all the girls’ 
coats on the roof and of all the little flurries 
without which no day is complete. 

Rather we wish to stress our relations with 
our people as individuals. In addition to giv- 
ing out books a library day holds other ac- 
tivities—one girl asks us to use our influence 
in keeping her brother in school; a mother 
who is just learning English wants a book to 
keep her child from nightmares, two families 
who were desperately in need of help are put 
in the path of the agencies who could aid them; 
a letter to an orphan asylum is written for a 
father; a group of crap shooters is chased off 
the front porch; a college theme is criticized ; 
a coherent statement is telephoned to the 
police about, a lost child; an explanation of a 
Juvenile Court summons is given to a worried 
father; a tutor is found for a mother who 
cannot come to the Americanization class; 
an answer to a question on the Constitution is 
found both in English and in Yiddish; a greet- 
ing is given to a gentleman who had been 
on a trip and who dropped in the library with 
his suitcase in his hand before he goes home. 
One feels like corn in a popper but that is. 
really an orthodox library feeling. 

We close the library on the dot of nine be- 
cause our neighbors set their clocks by our 
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closing. We bid farewell to a group of our 
friends who are scuffling on the corner and 
give a worried back glance at two pickan- 
ninnies who should have been in bed long ago 
who are squatted on the library steps trying 


to catch the first snowflakes of the season on- 
their outstretched tougues. We leave with 
zest rather than exhaustion. In a place as 
vibrant with life and idealism as Sumner 
Branch boredom is unknown. 


INCREASING THE APPROPRIATION FOR THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY: A Symposium 


(Continuation of the article in the May Number of the Wilson Bulletin) 
By ASA WYNCOOP 


From New York Lipraries, May, 1920 


More money for the library. Necessity of 
larger appropriations for the maintenance of 
public libraries no longer needs argument or 
éven statement. Even before the present sen- 
sational decrease in the purchasing power of 
the dollar, there was hardly a public library 
in the state that had sufficient income for its 
best or even its most economic operation. 
Today any library that is receiving less than 
a 50 per cent increase of income is poorer and 
less qualified to do its proper work than 
five years ago and any library that has been 
granted no increase since then has in reality 
suffered a reduction of from 25 to 50 per cent 
in income and capacity for public service. 
It should be as impossible or exceptional for 
a community so to impoverish its library as 
for it deliberately and directly to reduce its 
library appropriation. 

Where such parsimony toward the library 
is being practised, it is commonly justified by 
the financial stress under which so many peo- 
ple of moderate means are suffering and by 
the almost universal need of economy or re- 
trenchment in public expenditures. The small- 
ness of the library appropriation is assumed 
to be in the interest of the suffering taxpayer. 
Even if this assumption were correct, the 
friends of the library might justly demand 
that all other appropriations should likewise 
be kept down to the prewar level. A town’s 
fire department or street department or school 
department has been no more affected by 
changing values of money than has the library, 
and if the need of economy is the only plea, 
all these public institutions or utilities should 
be subjected to the same rule. But the 
assumption that an inadequate library appro- 
priation is thus in the interest of the tax- 
payer—that it is even to his immediate 
monetary interest—is false, demonstrably 
false, so far as it applies to the average tax- 


payer. This average taxpayer is simply the 
average home-owner. If he lives any life 
worth living or worth being counted in the 
formation of public policy, he is a reader of 
books, magazines and newspapers. Each year 
he must spend money to secure this reading, 
and with the present prices of such material, 
anything beyond the very narrowest range of 
such reading demands a considerable expendi- 
ture. It is a household of very limited book 
needs indeed which does not have to spend 
at least $10 a year for its reading where there 
is no public library and even very modest 
people spend from $20 to $40 a year on this 
item of family expense where their only means 
of meeting their need is by private purchase. 
What then shall it profit this average taxpayer 
if he be saved a dollar a year in the library 
tax and thus be compelled to spend twenty 
times that amount in meeting the needs that 
a good library would have supplied? And 
even after spending in private purchase ten or 
twenty times more than the maintenance of 
a model library would have cost him, how 
limited are his reading resources as compared 
with such a library would give him! 

The simple fact is that financial stress, 
poverty, consideration for the taxpayer are. 
the very last excuses to be urged for starving 
the public library. They are indeed the very 
strongest and most compelling arguments for 
the best kind of a public library. The greater 
the financial stress, the greater and the more 
general is the need for public library facilities. 
The taxpayers are simply hoodwinked when 
they are led to believe that they are being 
considered or favored by a starvation budget 
for the library. They are thereby being de- 
prived of an indispensable means of economy 
in the supply of a family necessity. They are 
being compelled to waste money on a totally 
inadequate supply of books when a tithe of 
what they must. thus waste would have given 
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them ten to a hundred times more book 
privileges if applied to a community library. 


CAMPAIGN FOR BETTER LipraRry SUPPORT 


Initiative should be taken by the library 
trustees. Often they will secure the best re- 
sults by organizing a campaign committee 
formed by leading citizens not officially con- 
nected with the library. Librarians must not 
make themselves conspicuous in such cam- 
paign but must be alive in providing facts, 
arguments and publicity material. 


Some STEPS TO BE TAKEN 


1. Careful, detailed statement should be 
prepared and published, showing just what is 
needed for proper library service. 


2. If the library is below the average of 
the state for communities of similar size, the 
figures for such average should be given due 
publicity and comparison made with the com- 
munity’s poor showing. (Data for securing 
exact figures for an average budget for any 
community are provided under “Library 
Budget.) 


3. If the community's library support is 
somewhat above the average but still far from 
adequate, figures should be obtained from 
some high-grade progressive libraries, show- 
ing how far this community is from the de- 
gree of support and the liberality of service 
which are provided in other progressive com- 
munities. Comparison may also be made of 
the local library budget with the model budget 
recommended in the outline above. 


4. These figures should be given wide pub- 
licity and emphasis in local papers; and if 
an intensive campaign is carried on, by means 
of leaflets, window posters and bulletin boards. 
A succession of brief articles should also be 
prepared and published, emphasizing the eco- 
nomic and educational value of a good library 
and illustrating how present economic condi- 


tions make a good library doubly needful for 
the average user of books and periodicals. 

5. Advantage should be taken of the almost 
universal readiness of an American community 
to respond to the needs and wants of children. 
Show how a good library is necessary to safe- 
guard the minds of children from vicious lit- 
erature, how much of the natural literary 
heritage of children is forever lost to the 
great multitude without good public library 
service, how large a part of the expenditure 
on public education is lost unless that educa- 
tion leads to the permanent use of books. 

6. The good-will and cooperation of as 
many local organizations as possible should 
be secured, and expression of their interest in 
the form of resolutions. See that due pub- 
licity is given to all such resolutions and 
recommendations. 

7. If the situation calls for it, organize a 
public meeting at which both the general func- 
tion of a public library in a community and 
the local library situation of this particular 
community shall be the subject of brief and 
vigorous addresses. Conclude the meeting by 
the reading and: passing of suitable resolu- 
tions. 

8. If increased support is to be raised by a 
public tax, secure the signatures of twenty- 
five or more taxpayers to a legal form of 
petition for a vote on the proposition to ap- 
propriate annually the sum desired for library 
support and see that this is duly filed with the 
proper officer. At the election, see that ap- 
propriate measures are taken to bring every 
voter supposed to be favorable to the library 
appropriation to the polls to cast his or her 
ballot. 

9. If the money is to be raised by subscrip- 
tion or pledges of membership and an annual 
minimum of library support, adopt the plan 
of organization and campaign which proved 
so univergally successful in the recent “war 
drives.” 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Wilson Company has been fortunate in 
securing the services of Miss Alice M. Dougan 
as editor of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature, in the place of Miss Elizabeth 
Sherwood, resigned. Miss Dougan is a gradu- 
ate of the New York Library School, and 
was for some time in the Cataloging De- 
partment of the New York State Library. 
For the last ten years she has been in the 


Library of Purdue University, first as head 
cataloger and then as assistant librarian, 
which position she gave up to accept the edi- 
torship of the Guide. Miss Sherwood and 
Miss Lucie Wallace, editor of the International 
Index to Periodicals, have embarked, as part- 
ners, on a new business enterprise, the Way- 
farers’ Shop at Hillsdale, N.Y. where they 
propose to cater to the wants of passing auto- 
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mobile tourists. Their many friends wish 
them the best of success in the new under- 
taking. 


Miss Esther A. Smith, head cataloger of the 
Library of the University of Michigan, is tak- 
ing a leave of absence to complete the edi- 
torial work on the four-year cumulation of 
the International Index, 1920-1923. Miss Smith 


is a graduate of the Library School of the 
University of Illinois, and has been connected 
with the University of Michigan Library since 
graduation. 


Miss Siri Andrews, at present children’s 
librarian in one of the branches of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, will join the staff of The 
Wilson Company on June oth, as assistant 


(Continued on page 256) 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


According to the present plan of publishing 
the Wilson Bulletin there will be no issues 
for the months of July and August. Ac- 
cordingly, notices are given, in the following 
pages, not only to new books just published, 
but also to those that will be likely to appear 
before the September number of the Bulletin 
is issued. 


“Pyblicity for Public Libraries” by Gilbert 
O. Ward is now on the press, and a special 
effort will be made to complete the book by 
the last of June, and to have copies on hand 
for examination in the exhibit of The Wilson 
Company at the A.L.A. Conference, at. Sara- 
toga Springs. 


According to the last word received from 
the publishers, the Eliot Dictionary will be 
ready almost immediately. (See description on 
page 252 of this issue of the Bulletin.) Orders 
can be filled either from New York or Lon- 
don. 


The printed subject heading guide cards for 
the card catalog are now off the press, and 
the sets are being collated. Orders can be 
filled about the tenth of June. A list of the 
headings for which cards can be supplied will 
be sent on request. 


Orders for Floyd’s “One Hundred Plays for 
Outdoor Theatres” can be filled about June 15. 


On pages 254-256 of this issue are listed a 
number of recent important English publica- 
tions for which The Wilson Company has 
undertaken the sale in the United States. 
Orders for these books will be filled directly 
from London, thereby saving the duty and 
costs of importing in quantities, and making 
it possible to obtain the books at the equivalent 


of the English prices. All orders should be 
sent direct to The H. W. Wilson Company, 
958 University Avenue, New York. 


Two new volumes will be issued, during the 
summer, in the Classics of American Libra- 
rianship series, under the editorship of Arthur 
E. Bostwick, Ph.D. They are “The Library 
and Its Organization” by Gertrude G. Drury, 
Chief Instructor of the St. Louis Library 
School, and “The Library and Its Contents” 
by Harriet Price Sawyer, Principal, St. Louis 
Library School. 


In addition to the other books in prepara- 
tion, listed on page 253 of this issue, we can 
announce volumes in The Handbook Series 
on the following subjects: Unemployment in- 
surance; Child labor; Uniform marriage and 
divorce law; Fundamentalism vs. Modernism. 
Announcement has already been made of the 
Standard Catalog; High School Section by 
Zaidee Brown, and the new edition of the 
Children’s Catalog, by M. E. Sears, also the 
proposed Song Index. Other titles are under 
consideration for the Reference Shelf, to be 
announced later. 


The number of copies remaining of the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, Vol. 
IV, 1915-1918, is so limited that it is neces- 
sary to withdraw all offers made on the ser- 
vice basis. The price of this volume is 
now $27. 


Librarians attending the A.L.A. Conference 
at Saratoga Springs, June 30 to July 5, are 
invited to visit the exhibit of The Wilson 
Company’s publications. The exhibit will be 
stationed in the Grill Room of the Grand 
Union Hotel, close to the Piazza entrance. 
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PUBLICITY FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Principles and Methods for Librarians, Library Assistants, Trustees and 
Library Schools 


By Gilbert O. Ward, Technical Librarian, Cleveland Public Library 
(To be ready the last of June. Price $2.40) 


This book is meant for the librarian of brief or limited experience who must 
plan publicity for a medium-sized or small library, and for assistants who are 
called on to execute details of publicity. In so far as it discusses the relations 
of publicity to general library policy, it should interest trustees to whom library 
responsibilities are new. Parts of it should be useful for library school study 
and supplementary reading. 


The aim of the book is practical. Altho accounts of library publicity have 
been freely used for illustration, no attempt has been made to describe complete 
actual programs or campaigns, or to furnish ready-made publicity. Useful and 
suggestive as such matter is, it does not go to the root of the problem. Full 
success in publicity must come not thru imitation, but thru painstaking study of 
local conditions and understanding the application of sound advertising prin- 
ciples. The effort has been made, therefore, to set forth principles which can be 
applied generally and to describe specific methods in such a way that the librarian 
can choose and combine those which are best suited to local conditions. 


The facts and ideas have been drawn from many sources, including works 
on school, welfare and commercial publicity, and illustrations have been borrowed 
freely from accounts in library periodicals. To the material so gained, the author 
has added criticisms and suggestions which are in line with eCed library prac- 
tice. Sixteen chapters are devoted to the following topics: 


~ Library publicity; its reasons and general conduct; The public; Analyzing 
the library; The library message; Mediums and methods; Library publications ; 
Newspapers; Signs and posters; Displays and exhibits ; Outdoor, direct and mis- 
cellaneous methods; Campaigns; Statistics; and Library printing and printing 
economies. There is a list of references also, and some twenty or more illustra- 


tions. 


Among those who have assisted, by criticism or suggestion, in the preparation 
of the manuscript, are Mrs. Julia S. Harron, Library editor of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library; Professor Willard G. Bleyer, School of Journalism of the University 
of Wisconsin; Mr. Rossiter Howard, Educational Director of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art; Miss Louise Prouty, of the Cleveland Public Library; and others. 
The entire manuscript was read also by Miss Linda Eastman, Librarian of the 
Cleveland Public Library. 
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A GEORGE ELIOT DICTIONARY 


By Isadore G. Mudge and M. E. Sears. Issued by George Routledge and 
Sons, London, and sold in the United States by The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. $2.75 postpaid from London; $3.25 direct from New York. 


(Ready for delivery sometime in June) 


This volume will prove to be indispensable to readers of George Eliot. It 
contains a list of all the characters of the slightest importance in the novels or 
short stories, alphabetically arranged, with a short biography and description. 
Where the character is based on an original, the name is given with references 
to books where future details may be obtained. Place-names are dealt with in a 
similar manner, the authors having made a tour of inspection of the George Eliot 
country. Many references occur to music and musicians, to books and authors. 
These have been classified and identified in the same way. 


As some of George Eliot’s works are read in high schools and included in 
college entrance requirements, this new dictionary will be an indispensable hand- 
book in high school and college libraries as well as a useful reference book for 
the public library and the general student of English literature. 


A companion volume to the earlier Thackeray Dictionary by the same authors. 


PRINTED GUIDE CARDS FOR THE CARD CATALOG 


The subject heading guide cards for the card catalog which have been in | 
process of preparation for the past few months are now off the press and the 
sets are being made up. By June 10 it will be possible to fill both standing and 
future orders. i 


The revising of the headings for these new guide cards has been done by 
Miss Minnie E. Sears, editor of the “List of subject headings for small libraries,” 
and, in her revision, Miss Sears has consulted not only the List of subject head- 
ings, but also the catalogs of several representative libraries, in order that the 
headings chosen may bring the guides at equal intervals in the catalog. 


To facilitate ordering, the cards are arranged in sets: (1) 250 cards suitable 
for a library of up to 3000 volumes, (2) 400 cards for the library of up to 5000 
or 6000 volumes, (3) and the complete set of 600 cards which is suitable for a 
library having up to 12000 volumes. The cost of the cards is 1c each if pur- 
chased in sets, 2c each if the library makes its own selection. This makes it 
cheaper to buy a complete set even if a few of the guides cannot be used in a 
given catalog. Also, it saves the time and labor necessary to check up the head- 
ings with one’s own catalog. 


A list of the headings for which cards can be furnished will be sent on re- 
quest. ; 
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ONE HUNDRED PLAYS FOR OUT-DOOR THEATRES 
A SELECTED LIST 
Compiled by Sara Trainor Floyd, M.A. 29 pages, 60c. 
(Ready June 15) 


The purpose of this bibliography is to present a general list of plays, in 
concise form, procured from a brief survey of the history of dramatic literature, 
to all those who are interested in producing in open-air theatres. These are 
given in two lists, short plays and long plays, and each title is annotated. The 
information given covers the type of play, the number and sex of characters, 
setting, costumes, the time required for the play to take place, the plot, royalties 
required, and the publishers. 


In addition to the list, there are included information regarding the payment 
of royalties, a list of plays suitable for production by men, a similar list for pro- 
duction by women, a bibliography and a directory of publishers. There is also an 
Introduction by Thomas Wood Stevens, Head of the Department of Drama, Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, in which he sets 
forth briefly the art of staging out-door plays and the advantages inherent there- 
in. The list was first prepared by Miss Floyd as a Thesis submitted in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts in Drama, College 
of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
MARCH, 1924 CATALOG OF WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
(See Wilson Bulletin, March, 1924) 


Published Library and Its Organization. 


Modern Executive. Bloomfield. 
(Modern Executive’s Library.) 
xvili,266p. $2.25. 


Memorial Day in Poetry. Carnegie 
Library School Assn. 47 poems. 
60c. 


Independence for the Philippines. 
Johnsen. (Reference Shelf. Vol. II. 
No. 6) 99p. 90ec. 


‘Soldiers’ Bonus. Johnsen. (Refer- 
ence Shelf. Vol. II. No. 7) 122p. 
90c. 


Power of Congress to Nullify Su- 
preme Court Decisions. Ettrude. 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. II. No. 8.) 
90c. 


In Preparation 


One Hundred Plays for Outdoor 
Theatres. Floyd. 29p. 60c. 


Drury. (Classics of American Li- 
brarianship). 

Library and Its Contents. Sawyer. 
(Classics of American Librarian- 
ship). 

Prohibition: Modification of the 
Volstead Law. Beman. (Hand- 
book series). 

Publicity for Public Libraries. Ward. 
$2.46. 

Super-Power.. Beman. 
Shelf. Vol. II. No. 9.) 

Eliot Dictionary. Mudge & Sears. 

University Debaters’ Annual, 1923- 
1924. Phelps. 


Change in Price 


(Referenc. 


School Library Management. Wil- 
son. 3d ed. reprinted with a few 
changes and bound in cloth. $1.25. 

Readers’ Guide, Vol. IV, 1915-1918. 
$27. All service basis offers with- 
drawn. 


\ 
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IMPORTANT ENGLISH BOOKS 


(PUBLISHED IN LONDON BY T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD.) 


FOR SALE BY 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
960 UNIVERSITY AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 


Delivered post paid from London 


LONDON AND WESTMINSTER: In Literature and History. By W. Marston 
Acres. $1.25 


A historic and literary guide book to London and Westminster, street by street. The arrangement 
enables the pilgrim to pursue the easiest and most direct method of proceeding from point to point. 


“To everybody who takes delight in finding links between old London and the London of today the 
little book will be invaluable.’—Westminster Gazette. 


COBDEN AS A CITIZEN: A Chapter in Manchester History. By William E. A. 
Axon. — Vellum or buck, $4.50 


Contains a facsimile of Cobden’s pamphlet “Incorporate Your Borough” with an introduction and 
complete Cobden bibliography by the author. Illustrated, including 7 Photogravure plates. 


A PERTHSHIRE NATURALIST: Charles Macintosh of Inver. By Henry Coates, 
S.A. (Scot.) X,244D. $3.75 
Musician, composer, botanist, zoologist, geologist, archaeologist—and postman; drawing at its high- 

est the princely wage of 14s a week and retiring with a pension of 1os.: this was Charles Macintosh 

friend of the best scientists of the day. Mr. Coates tells his story in most attractive style, and has adorned 


tle story with splendid photographs. Interesting notes on Scottish folk music have been contributed by 
Herbert Wiseman, M. A. 


“His remarkable story is well told and well illustrated.”—Manchester Guardian Weekly. 


PAN’S PEOPLE: The Lure of Little Beasts. By Hon. Gilbert Coleridge. $1.90 


“A collection of most delightful and intimate essays about animals and curious people.—The book should 
be on the shelf of every nature lover.’”’—John O’London’s Weekly. 


“His book will appeal to all readers with a taste for natural history.’”—Field. 


OLD CREEDS AND NEW NEEDS. By C. A. F. Rhys Davids. D. Litt. M.A. $1.10 


This book surveys the landscape of religious belief and theory from Zarathustra to Positivism and 
Observes each creed in its historic setting. There are chapters (among others) on Zarathustra, Gotama 
(Buddha), Jesus, Muhammad and the Positivist Movement. 


“The whole subject is handled with ability and insight.”-—Light. 
THE WILL TO PEACE. By C. A. F. Rhys Davids, D. Litt. M.A. $1.10 


‘An eloquent and scholarly treatise on one of the most important subjects in the world.”—Light. 


THE LANGO: A Nilotic Tribe of Uganda. By J. H. Driberg (Uganda Civil Service). 
Illustrated. Map. $12.50 


_ An exhaustive account of this Nilotic tribe, giving not only all possible information about the Lango 
themselves, their past history, their social, political and religious customs, etc., but adding a complete 
glossary of the language and grammar. 


_“Admirable in both form and matter, invaluable to both the scientific anthropologist and the ad- 
ministrator.”—Nature. 


IMAGES AND MEDITATIONS: Poems. By Mary Duclaux (A. Mary F. Robinson). 


$1.10 
“Her craft is solid and her thought ripened to the point at which the forms of t 
to it, fit it extraordinarily well.”—Manchester Guardian. poctey, thousaiated 


“One wonders whether it be simple nature or concealed art that enables Mme. Duclaux 
that may be brief to baldness, to bring a whole scenery to mind.”—Country Life. 


THE DRAWINGS OF THE UFFIZZI GALLERY. By Odoardo H. Giglioli. 


Mr. Giglioli gives an account of the remarkable collection, in twenty 
drawings of old masters in the Gallery of the Uffizzi, the publication of Which occupied from 1912-1921. 


“Tt is written with appreciative and critical knowledge, and contains illustrations of a number of 
choice examples.”—The Connoisseur. 


, in a phrase 


$1.00 
orifolios of reproductions of 


MODERN FRENCH PHILOSOPHY: A Study of Development Since Comte. By 
Dr. Alexander Gunn. With a foreword by Henri Bergson and a full bibliography. 


“No English work surveys th hole of th d d by Dr. G oe 
c e whole o e ground covere y Dr. Gunn in this volume nor does 

ny rears yore eee ne adequately and succinctly. Dr. Gunn’s work is likely to be the 

standard work on the subject for many years to come. It deserves to be for it i i 

and entirely lucid.”.—Manchester Guardian. 8 Greene nae 
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COMMON SENSE THEOLOGY. By Gs EM) Joad: 


$4.50 
“A serious and original study of philosophy in its theoretical and practical aspects.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


“The book will be especially useful to those who know little of philosophy and science because it so 
clearly and patiently explains all the facts and theories with which it deals.”’—Spectator. 


SOUTH SEA REMINISCENCES. By Lieut.-Col. T. R. St. Johnston. Illustrated. $3.25 


“Col. St. Johnston has qualifications for writing of the South Sea Islanders. . . . He hs written 
of their legends and their folklore; he has travelled among them off the beaten track; but some of his 


best stories of them have been reserved for this volume of reminiscences. It is rich in good things.”’— 
Westminster Gazette. 


MEMOIRS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. By General Loukomsky. With 
Portrait. $3.25 


A volume which throws much light on the military side of the subject. The student will value the 
first-hand evidence of one who was Director of Mobilizaticn under the Empire. The general reader will 
enjoy the personal narrative of one who was twice captured by the Bolsheviks and twice escaped. 


“Ably written and admirably translated.”—Nottingham Guardian. 


INGENUOUS VOICES. By Joseph Lucas. 


“Neat and light in their manner 
change is more agreeable than monotony. 
diplomacy, humour and the English novel, t 


go on that win a reader to an appreciation 2 
Scotsman. 


Mr. Lucas is a charming essayist.”—Aberdeen Frec Press. 


NEW IDYLLIA: Sketches of a Stream. By Morton Luce. 


$1.25 

these’ short essays bear out their author’s contention that 
They discourse with a charming insight on such themes as 
hemselves throwing out thought and hints of thought as they 
nd enjoyment of tact, fun and imaginative criticism of life.”— 


$1.10 

“The poetry is simple . . . and yet it conveys a great deal of scene and natural circumstance, a 

pr verent reflection in an old-fashioned mode, and an ingenuity of allusion and metaphor.”—Times Literary 
supplement. 


“His verse is_as pure and vigorous today as when its power was proclaimed by the late Frederic 
Harrison.”—The Universe. 


MEMORIES OF MARK RUTHERFORD. By Sir William Robertson Nicoll. 
Cloth 75c; lea. $1.10 


“There will always be readers of Mark Rutherford and all that needs to be known or said of W. 


Hale White (who carried the pseudonym) is given by Nicoll in these bibliographical and critical notes.”— 
Sunday School C. 


THROUGH FORMOSA. By Owen Rutter. Illustrated. $3.00 


Mr. Rutter is an experienced tropical administrator with many years of good service behind him in 
North Borneo and this agreeable account of an entertaining journey is based on careful observation of 


conditions and real facts. The account is supplemented by maps, a useful bibliography, an index and 
illustrated with photographs taken by Mrs. Rutter. 


“Educative in the best sense of the word.”—Scotsman. 


A LADY’S MAID IN DOWNING STREET. By Auguste Schluter. With foreword by 
Sir Basil Thomson. Illustrated. $1.50 


“A perfect picture of the German governess.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
“The real value and interest of her diary lies . f rather in the revelation of the writer’s own 
circumscribed, simple, honest, loyal and delightful quaint mentality.”—Truth. 


THE LOG OF A SPORTSMAN. By E. H. D. Sewell. Illustrated. $3.00 
The author writes on a variety of subjects of interest—from tiger shooting to Test Matches, Mahseer 
fishing to Rugby football. The volume is illustrated freely with sporting photographs. 
“Should be in the hands of every outdoor man and boy.”—Illustrated London News. 


ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE’ MIDDLE AGES. By A. Free- 
man Smith. 12 plates and index. . $1.10 


“For visitors to the cathedral towns and old-world villages this compact little book should prove 
of immense value. It is not only admirably arranged but conveys to the ordinary amateur possessed of 


a love of these wonderful old sacred edifices of the Middle Ages, an infinite amount of interesting in- 
formation in smali scope.”—Inverness Courier. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LABOUR PIONEER. By Francis William Soutter, With 
introduction by T. P. O’Connor, M. P. Illustrated. $2.25. 
A contribution to London working-class history. 


“As a contribution to the history of the political activities of Labour this book is invaluable and 
unique—as an autobiography it is fascinating.”—Labour Magazine. 


HUNGARY AND DEMOCRACY. By C. J. C. Street, O. B.E., M.C. $2.25 


In this book the author draws attention to the undemocratic and reactionary tendencies of the present 
regime in Hungary, and to the perpetual menace of this regime to the peace of Europe. He depicts 
the conditions as they exist in Hungary today and the effect they must have throughout central Europe. 
In the course of the book he has made use of documents and information which have not previously been 
available to English readers. The book should be of interest not only to the student of Central European 
politics, but more especially to the general reader who wishes to keep in touch with the developments 
in Europe created by the Peace Treaties. 
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CONQUEST OF THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS. By Samuel Turner, author of “My 
Climbing Adventures in Four Continents.” Many illustrations and maps. $4.50 


“Mr. Turner is assured of a large audience. His fellow mountaineers will follow the technicalities of 
his book with the attention they deserve. The non-climbers will revel in a record of sport that is 
ever-fascinating.”—Illustrated London News. 


MACEDONIAN CAMPAIGN: A History of the Salonica Expedition (1915-1918). By 
Luigi Villari, M.C. With illus. and maps. $5.25. 


This volume is based on first-hand knowledge for M. Villari, in addition to being a war correspondent 


was also staff liason officer between the British, French and Italians. 


war, a trained historian. 


He is also, and was before the 


“The book is, in fact, a complete history of the campaign as a whole.’’—Nation (Lond.) 


THE MAD MINSTREL. By Robert Watson, Cr. 


$1.00 


“Mr. Robert Service will have to look sharply to his title as ‘The Canadian Kipling’ for the author 


of this volume bids fair to wrest it from him, if, indeed, he did not do so yesterday. 


Mr. Robert Watson 


is well known in Canada as a poet and as a novelist.”—Sunday Times. 


POLITICAL ENGLAND: A Chronicle of the Nineteenth Century. By Sir Algernon 


West. 


This brief historical sketch was found among Sir Algernon West’s papers after his death. 


$3.75 


It was 


written in 1890 for the instruction or entertainment of Miss Margot Tennant and her sisters. : 


“The account . 


. is interesting and is testimony of the good nature as well as of the faculty o 


condensing history and flavouring it with anecdote and not too fiery party spirit, possessed by the writer, 


the depository of many Cabinet secrets.”—Scotsman, 


WILD NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE. By A. Woodman. With introd. by H. J. 


Massingham. 2d imp. 


$1.25 


“A book which any young naturalist with a love of the creatures of the wood and field will like, and 
any old naturalist may enjoy for its bright, cheery, open-air atmosphere.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 
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cataloger on the new edition of the Children’s 
Catalog and other volumes in the Standard 
Catalog Series. She is a graduate of the 
Wisconsin Library School, Class of 1916. 


The forty-sixth annual conference of the 
American Library Association will be held at 
Saratoga Springs, New York, June 30-July 6, 
1924. The Grand Union Hotel will be head- 
quarters for both meetings and exhibits, and 
accommodations have been made for those 
attending, both in the Grand Union Hotel and 
several other hotels within the distance of 
a city block. All requests for reservations 
should be addressed: American Library As- 
sociation Representative, care Manager, Grand 
Union Hotel, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


The H. W. Wilson Company is very desirous 
of completing its files of the Library Journal, 
Volumes 1-19. Anyone having either single 
numbers or complete volumes to dispose of is 
requested to send in a list, with prices. 


The Public Library, Franklin, N.H. is offer- 
ing 25c each for numbers of A.L.A. Book- 


list needed to complete its files. The num- 
bers wanted are Vol. 10, No. 7 and Vol. 17, 
No. 2. Address Mrs. Barron Shirley, Libra- 


Tian. 


“The Bookman’s Manual: A Guide to Lit- 
erature’ by Bessie Graham, has just been 
brought out in a new and revised edition by 
The R.R. Bowker Co., New York. The orig- 
inal edition was based on a course of les- 
sons on book salesmanship, given at the Wil- 
liam Penn Evening High School, Philadelphia, 
and published later, in serial form in The 
Publishers’ Weekly: It touches but one fea- 
ture of the bookseller’s training, that of books, 
with some discussion of editions and their 
makers, but does that so well that it is 
bound to find a wide field of usefulness among 
all who have the handling of books. This 
new edition has been entirely revised and 
reset. Eight chapters are entirely new and 
many others have been enlarged. The lists of 
editions have been carefully re-edited, and the 
dates of publications of all books mentioned 
have been given when known. 


